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THE LONDON CONFERENCE RECESSES 





N July 27 the London Economic Conference 
recessed without fixing a time for resuming 
its discussions. The one concrete result was a 
silver agreement signed on July 22 under which 
India, China and Spain, the chief silver holding 
countries, undertake to restrict their sales of sil- 
ver; the United States, Canada, Mexico, Peru and 
Australia, the producing countries, promise to 
absorb in their currencies 35,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver annually for the next four years. Also a foun- 
dation was laid for an international agreement 
restricting the production or export of wheat—a 
treaty which may be signed during the next few 
weeks. These two agreements should increase the 
world price of commodities in which important 
groups in many countries are vitally interested. 

That the Conference did not break up in great 
bitterness following the Roosevelt message of 
July 3 was due primarily to the statesmanship of 
Secretary Hull, who tenaciously resisted the pro- 
posal of the gold bloc for immediate adjournment. 
It was the British government, however, which 
destroyed the one remaining basis of compromise 
between the gold and non-gold countries when on 
July 18 Mr. Walter Runciman, president of the 
Board of Trade, declared that Great Britain 
could not accept a public works program on the 
ground that it was “unduly expensive.” The 
fundamental reason why the London Conference 
failed to achieve greater results was that the lead- 
ing governments were applying divergent domes- 
tic means of attacking the depression, and until 
their experiments had proceeded further the at- 
tempt to coordinate these programs on an inter- 
national scale was premature. 

At the same time, the indirect results of the 
London Conference may prove important. The 
intensified efforts of leading countries of Conti- 
nental Europe to maintain the gold standard 
against speculative assaults has somewhat im- 
proved the political situation, and these efforts 


may even lead to a Central European customs 
agreement. Moreover, on July 28 the British 
commonwealth states, representing a sterling bloc, 
issued a statement reaffirming the desirability of 
raising prices, but upholding the view that the 
ultimate aim of monetary stabilization should be 
the restoration of a satisfactory gold standard— 
a statement which should gratify the gold bloc. 

In view of the failure at London to achieve 
greater results, a number of voices declare that 
the conference method has failed and should be 
abandoned in favor either of complete isolation 
or private diplomatic negotiation. Others add 
that the effort at “economic internationalism” has 
proved a delusion and that “economic national- 
ism” is the only solution for our difficulties. Al- 
though these statements are easy to make, es- 
pecially in an era of discouragement, they will 
hardly stand analysis. Admittedly the conference 
method is difficult because no agreement can be 
reached except by unanimous consent, and unless 
careful preliminary negotiations are first made 
this consent is almost impossible to obtain. The 
solution is not to abandon conferences but to make 
more careful preparation, particularly among the 
five or six great powers. If these powers can 
reach agreement on fundamentals, the smaller na- 
tions will soon fall into line. The outstanding 
advantage of the conference method is that it pre- 
vents exclusive agreements among a few states 
inimical to the interests of the world as a whole. 

It is simply untrue to state that international 
conferences have invariably failed. Certainly the 
naval conferences of 1921 and 1930, and the 
Lausanne reparation conference of 1932 bore 
fruit; and if further conferences at Geneva have 
not yet been productive of definite agreement, they 
have nevertheless served as a steadying influence 
in a period of great international tension. Had 
these conferences not been held, the world situa- 
tion might be much worse than it actually is. 
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There is grave danger that if the conference meth- 
od is abandoned, the world will enter a period of 
unrestrained nationalism, marked by fierce com- 
petition over markets and armaments, which 
sooner or later may lead to a new and devastating 
war. This development can be checked only by 
strengthening the international system. 


Even greater confusion exists over the question 
of “economic nationalism.” Customarily the 
term “nationalism” has connoted an anti-foreign 
psychology, such as that which dominates Hitler- 
ized Germany, and an economic policy of monop- 
olizing the domestic market and aggressively 
dumping a surplus abroad. A number of liberals, 
however, are coming to use the phrase “economic 
nationalism” in an entirely new sense. They in- 
sist that the causes of the depression are largely 
domestic and can be cured only by national plan- 
ning, or “economic nationalism.” They oppose 
the internationalism which relies for salvation on 
free trade, on the ground that this is merely a 
form of the discredited policy of laissez faire. 
While admitting that laissez faire international- 
ism and national planning are incompatible, the 
alternative is not isolation. On the contrary, a 
state which has reorganized its internal economy 
on a genuinely social basis will pay no attention 
to tariff lobbyists, but will gladly exchange its 
goods with other nations when such exchange will 
mean a higher standard of living. If national 
planning is to succeed, it must attack the inter- 
national as well as the domestic causes of the de- 
pression; nations must supplement their domestic 
recovery programs with an international plan. 


Following President Roosevelt’s statement of 
July 3, fear was expressed that the administration 
believed the depression could be cured exclusively 
by domestic measures. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent in a message to Prime Minister MacDonald 
on July 27 declared: “You can count on our con- 
tinued efforts toward world rehabilitation because 
I am convinced that continuation of the World 
Economic Conference will result in practical good 
in many fields of joint endeavor.” In his closing 
speech at the Conference, Secretary Hull paid 
his respects to those “mock patriots whose con- 
stant propaganda would make international fi- 
nance and commerce almost criminal,” and added 
that the world’s statesmen “cannot sit in confer- 
ence too often or too long in earnest and patient 
consideration of all questions calculated to dis- 
turb friendly relations and clear understanding 
between nations.” Although it would be easy to 
be cynical about these remarks, the more accurate 
conclusion would be that, as soon as the initial 















phase of its recovery program is completed, the 
United States will work out an orderly and mu- 
tually advantageous relationship with the outside 


world. RAYMOND L. BUELL. 


The League is Rebuffed 


The Chaco war has again become the subject 
of the complex diplomatic maneuvring which 
proved so baneful in the past. This became evi- 
dent on July 26 when Bolivia and Paraguay sud. 
denly requested the League of Nations to trans. 
fer its jurisdiction over the dispute to Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Peru. On July 3, after pro. 
tracted discussion as to whether negotiations for 
arbitration should precede or follow the cessation 
of hostilities, both countries had accepted a com- 
promise arrangement whereby the League under- 
took to send to the scene a commission charged 
with conducting both negotiations simultaneously, 
Unfortunately Bolivia chose the next day to ; 
launch the most formidable offensive in the Chaco 
since the beginning of the war. The terrific. 
fighting, which ensued for two weeks, led the 
Paraguayan government to announce on July 20 
that it would not enter into any negotiations for 
an arbitration agreement so long as hostilities 
continued. Bolivia countered on July 24 with a 
flat refusal to discuss the cessation of fighting un- 
til arbitration was begun, and an intimation that 
it would not cooperate with the League Commis- 
sion until this question was settled. 
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Such was the situation when both countries, ap- 
parently inspired by the Brazilian government, 
made their startling request to entrust their dis- 
pute again to the ABC-Peru group which, only } 
last May, met with definite failure in its efforts 
to bring peace to the war-torn Chaco. Although 
this request at first created consternation in 
Geneva circles, the League is now apparently 
willing to accede, provided the ABC-Peru group 
confirms its readiness to take charge of negotia- 
tions. Argentina and Chile, however, seem re- 
luctant to renew the mediation abandoned last 
May because Bolivia cast doubt on their good 
faith and impartiality. Although formerly hos- 
tile to mediation by the South-American group, | 
Bolivia is now willing to accept it, apparently be- 
cause Brazil rather than Argentina will this time 
take the leading rdle. JOHN C. DEWILDE. 








Financial Foreign Policy of the United States, by James 
W. Angell. New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 
1933. $1.00 


Sketches the development of the international financial | 
policy of the United States, with recommendations for 
bringing it in line with present-day conditions. 
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